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It is 


P64) Z. 
A HISTORY | and just to demand a thing, the expedi- 
Pr 7 is also to be taken into view. 
hace Hy oo at all times just to endeavour to destroy 
FREEDOM, 


Ending with the passing of the Act 
giving the Ministers the Absolute Power 
of imprisonment, in the month of March, 


1817, 
ADDRESSED TO 


Mr. John Goldsmith, of Hambledon, and 
Mr. Richard Hinxman, of Chilling, 


Who were 


The Chairman and Seconder at the 
Meeting of the People of Hampshire, on 
Portsdown-Hill, to Petition for a Redress 
of Grievances, and for a Reform in the 
Common’s House of Parliament. 


LETTER II. 
CONTENTS. 


Continuation of the History down to the 
Opening of the -Parliament.—Postr 
Sertpt.—Base Calumnies of Mr. Per- 
ry.—Mr. Curwen’s Poor-Law Pro- 
ject.— Report on Sinecures, 


North- ‘Hampstead, Long-Island, 
June 13, 1817. 


My worthy and beloved Friends, 

Such, as I described it in my last let- 
ter, was my Opinion, in the summer of 
1816, upon the expediency of urging on 
the question of Reform. As the autumn 
_. approached, those persons who-had been 
before so pressing upon the subject, be- 
came more and more pressing, and they 
began to make an impression upon me. 
The cause was always good ; it was, at 
all times, just for usto demahd our rights ; 
it was at all times clear that the nation 
never could be happy till those rights 





were restored ; but, though it be right 


an enemy that has landed, on the shores 
of our country; but the. tie of making 
the attack upon him may be so manifest- 
ly ill-caleulated to produce the desired 
effect, that such attack may almost be 
criminal, 

Mr. Hinxmay will recollect, that, as he 
and I went from Botley to Appleshaw 
fair, in October last, I stated to him all 
my doubts as to the success ot the cause 
of Reform, as long as the Boroughmon- 
gers should be able to raise money 
enough to pay the Fund-holders in full, 
Yet, such was the state of things as to 
the gencra] distress and misery of the 
nation, that the time, in all other re- 
spects, seemed to be propitious ; and, at 
last, after Jong debating in my mind, I 
determined on yielding to the pressing 
requests of others, and to ¢ry what could 
be done. And, here it will be observed 
by the Ministers and by their hirelings, 
that I acknowledge the truth of - their 
charge, in and out of Parliament; that 


| we took advantage of the distressed state 


of the people. “I'g be sure we did; and 
had we not a right so todo? Were we 
not justified in this by every principle of 
morality and by every consideration of 
duty ? Was it not our duty to call upon 
the people to demand a Reform, when 
they were tasting of all the evils of a 
want of Reform? Was it ever yet deem- 
ed unfair to assail an enemy at a moment 
when his affairs at home were in a difficult 
state? Did not the kings of Europe first 
sow the seeds of trouble in France, and 
then fall upon the Republican Govern- 
ment? We had not sown the seeds of trou- 
ble. We had brought no evils upon the 
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country. It was the Boroughmongers 
themselves who had brought all the suffer- 
ings upon the people ; and, were we not 
to take hold of the occasion to call upon 
the people to demand those rights, the hav- 
ing been deprived of which was the grand 
cause of all these sufferings? Besides, I 
had, for twelve years. been predicting, 
fhat the nation would be ‘brought into} 
this state. unless a Reform was adopted : 
and, when this state was actually ar- 
rived; when all my predictions were 
amply avcomplished, was I to hold my 
tongue? Was I, who had always con- 
tended that this great object of Reform 
was the main object to be atiained, to 
gay no more about it because the moment 
was arrived, when all the evils of a want 
of it were felt? It was no further back 
than the battle of Waterloo when I had 
been abused. insulted, scoffed at, for my 
predictions as to the miseries that would 
arise from the Funding System. Par- 
ticular pains were taken by many to insult 
me by anonymous letiers. TO abuse me 
jn the vilest terms. To ask me what 
yas pow become of all my prophecies. 
And, when the hour of distress naturally 
had arrived, I was to hold my tongue! 
Again, it is very notorious, that, during 
the wars against France, and, afterwards, 
against America, the most sedulous and 
most successful efforts were made to de. 
ceive the people; to keep them in the 
ark; to misiead them; to render them 
Wholly insensible to the voice of truth 
and of justice. And, now. when sad ex- 
perience of the effects of those wars came 
to my mind, I was to be silent; I was to 
reject the powerful aid of such an ally; 
and was to leave, as far as my silence 
would contribute to that effect, the peo- 
ple to ascribe their miseries to any cause 
but the true cause! And, all this, into 
the bargain, to accommodate my good 
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friends, the Boroughmongers, by whom I 
had myself been persecuted almost to 
death ! 

So much for their charge of our having 
taken advantage of the distresses of the 
Country, which charge, in one short 
phrase, is no other than what a murderer | 
might bring against his prosecutor, who 
should produce the evidence of surgeons 
in support of his case. But, though our 
cause was just; though it was fair to take 
advantage of the state of the. country to 
forward that cause; still there was the 
consideration of expediency as to time; 
and my own opinion was, that the time 
was not come to urge ou the question 
with the best chance of success. Jout, 
pressed very much by those for whose 
opinions I had, and still have, a very 
great respeet, I thought it right to devote 
a paper or two to the subject; and, 
therefore, as I had no business myself at 
Applesbhaw Fair, Mr. Hinxman went 
thither without me, while I remained at 
Middieton Cottuge afd wrote that Essay, 
which is entitled, ** Whet good would a 
* Reform of Parliament now do?” This 
was No. 15. of Volume 31, and is dated 
at Middleton Cottage, 12-October, 1816. 
The succeeding Number, which was 
written from home, was to show, ‘* In 
*‘what manner a Reform can take place, 
‘* without creating confusion.”’ 

These two Numbers, though at the old 
price of one shilling and a half-penny, 
produced a very great effect. No. i7. 
was an Address to thé Reformers in gene- 
ral, having for its object to enforce what 
bad been before said. No. 18, which 
was dated at Botley on the 2d of No. 
vember, was the Jirst Cheap Register, 
rand the history of its origin will show 
what mighty effects may spring from 
causes merely accidental. During the 
Spring and Summer of 1816, there had 
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been many acts of violence committed 
upon bakers, butchers, millers, and other 
déalers in the first necessaries of life. 
Threshing machines had been destroyed ; 
mole-ploughs had been burnt; mills had 
been destroyed ; and, while in the towns, 
the people, in the fury of their hunger, 
were falling upon the shops of Bakers 
and Butchers, they had, in many, places 
in the country, laid furious hands on the 
barns and ricks of corn and hay. The 
fatal result of the disturbances in the Jsle 
of Ely was fresh before our eyes; and, 
it became a subject of deep lamentation 
with me, that every part of the people did 
not clearly see the real causes of their 
misery, and that they should be thus in- 
duced to commit acts of violence upon 
their innocent neighbours and fellow- 
sufferers. At the same time, the hire- 
lings of the press, especially the Times, 
the Couvricr, and some of the Weexty 
Parers, were labouring constantly to 
persuade the people, that the dealers in 
the necessaries of life charged too high a 
price, in which they were aided by many 
of the mayistrates; and, of course, the 
remedy for the people was to compel 
those persons to charge a lower price; 
and, as that could be done only by acts 
of violence, acts of violence were com 
mitted, and then these same writers were 
the first to cry out against rioting, and to 
call for the blood of the rioters! What 1 
have stated here, as to fact, is notorious 
throughout the kingdom. 

Some time in the month of September, 
and about. two months previous to the 
epoch of the famous No. 18, I was con- 
versing on this subject with a neighbour, 
and, as we both agreed, that, if the peo- 
ple could but be enabled to see the mat- 
ter in its true light, there would be an 
end to all such acts of violence at once, 
and, of course, to the ignominious deaths 
of fathers and sons, and the miseries of 
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wives, children, and parents, produced 
in the end by those acts of violence. My 
neighbour was of opinion, that it was in 
my power to effect this desirable purpose, 
by writing an Essay upon the subject. 
But, though I hada strong desire to do 
it, | was aware, that the high price of the 
Register, though it had not prevented. it 
from being more read than any other 
publication, still,.it prevented it from 
being so generally read as would be ne- 
cessary to put the people right upon this 
important subject. Hence came the ob- 
servation from one of us, I forget which, 
that if, for this one time, for this particu- 
lar purpose, the price could be, by some 
means or other, reduced to two-pence, 
then the desired effect would be produced 
at once. I said, before we parted, that 
this should be done. Rut, as it was im- 
possible for me to prove to the people 
what was not the cause of their misery, 
without proving to them what was the 
cause of their misery ; and as it was im- 
possible for me to show them the real 
cause of their misery, without pointing 
out the remedy ; as the remedy, at last, 
came toa Reform of Parliament ; and, 
as I still feared, that the best time was 
not come for urging on this grand ques- 
tion, I delayed, from time to time, the ful- 
filment of my promise to my neighbour, 
who, on his part, never saw me without 
pressing me hard upon the subjecf; and, 
on the 2nd of November, I wrote the 
No. 18, being an ‘‘ Address to the Jcur- 
neymen and Labourers,’ on the afore- 
mentioned subjects. 

As the topics had long been passing 
through my mind, they came very natu- 
rally and easily into their place upon pa- 
per; and, as I most sincerely felt the 
truth and justice of all that I wrote, I 
wrote with as much force both of Jan- 
guage and argument as I had, iw any case, 
at my command, 
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The arrangements had been made the 
week before for the manner and price ot 
the publication; and I felt quite confi- 
dent not only of a great sale, but of a 
very great effect, my object, as Mr. Cxie- 
MENT Can prove, being, upon that occa 
sion, not to receive any profit at all, but 
merely to pay the expenses of printing 
and publishing, though I had every rea- 
sen to expect that this Cheap Edition 
would, for that one week at any rate, 
diminish the profits of my regular publi- 
cation, seeing that the contents of both 
would be precisely the same. 

This Number was written on Wednes- 
day, sent off on Wednesday evening to 
London, and published on the Saturday. 
After the manuscript was gone off, my 
fears of premature effect returned; and, 
after two days resolving, and re-resolving, 
and misgiving, I sent off my son John by 
the night coach to prevent the Cheap 
Edition being published for a short time 
atany rate. But, on the Sunday morn- 
ing, instead of his informing me that he 
had obeyed my orders, he informed me 
that stx thousand of the Cheap Edition 
had been sold before his arrival. It was 
too late new to balance; it was too late 
to calculate any louger about time. I 
had put myself before the wind, which 
I well knew would prove too strong to 
suffer me to stop, or to slacken my pace; 


and, I said to my wife, eldest daughbter,| 


and eldest son: ‘** Well, my dears, here 
‘we are in desperate combat with the 
“ Boroughmongers; and, prepare your 
*‘ minds, for if we fail of obtaining a Re- 
‘¢ form, a dungeon will, in all human 
“ probability, be my doom, if-not that of 
«* William too; for, ifthe Reform be re 
‘«‘ fused, there must be an end, for some 
‘¢ time, to every thing like liberty in Eng- 
* land.” My wife's answer was: “ Let 
‘*them do their worst. They will hard 
*}y kill us; and,.if they do not, we 
‘¢ shall live to have justice done us.”’ 
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It was impossible now, in this new 
scene, to remain at Botley.’ I went off 
to London in a few days, and remained 
there, except when | went into Haimp- 
shire to the Portsdown Meeting, and to 
Winchester to the Meeting there, until 
my final departure for Liverpool ; and, 
of the eventful days of my eventful life, 
these were certainly the most eventful, 

The effects of No. 18 were prodigious. 
[t occupied the conversations of three 
fourths of all the active men in the king- 
dom. The whole town was ina buz. The 
labouring classes of the people seemed 
as if they had never heard a word on 
politics before. The effect on their minds 
was like what might be expected. to be 
produced on the eyes of one bred up in 
the dark, and brought out, all of a cud- 
den, into broad day light. Every body 
was permitted by me, expressly to re- 
publish this Number; and, in town and 
country, there were, in two months, more 
than two hundred thousand. of this one 
Number printed and Sold; and this, too, 
in spite of all the means which the Go- 
vernment, the Church, the Military and 
Naval Half Pay, and all the innumerable . 
swarms of Tax-gatherers and Tax-Katers, 
were able to do to check the circulation, 
not forgetting their fast allies, the great 
Manufacturers, Loan-Jobbers, and some 
of the Yeomanry. 

Amongst the striking and instantaneous 
effects of this Cheap Register was the 
unlocking of the jaws of the London Press 
with regard to me and my writings. For 
nearly five years 1 had been unable to 
extort a word from this press. . The hire- 
lings of the Ministry hated me because I 
exposed the acts of the Ministers; the 
papers attached to the Whig faction *ha- 
ted me because I proved that that faction 
was as hostile to the people as the Minis- 





ters themselves; and ‘the papers which 
took, as to object, the same side with 
myself, though they could not, if they 
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spoke at all, refrain from approving, chose 
to say nothing, so that the silence was as 
complete as if it had been the result of a 
direet and most solemn convention. ‘There 
were'a few exceptions as to the Weekly 
papers, and one. as to the Daily. Papers ; 
but,. these were too trifling to amount to 
much ; and, nothing short of a degree of 
industry and perseverance, such as | pos- 
sessed, could have kept up a publication 
under such cifcumstances. ‘There weré, 
besides, what the French call the Chut- 
chutments or the Whisperings, to contend 
with. And it is quite surprising how 
these are managed, and what effects they 
produce in London, and thence through- 
out the kingdom. The word starts from 
WHiTEHALL, and away it goes in every 
direction. A gentlemanin Berkshire was 
pointing out to a Parson in that County. 
in the summer of 1816, something to read 
in **Cobbett.”’” ‘*Cobbet!” said the 
other, ‘* Does he write now? The crafty 
Priest knew well enough that I did, but, 
it was his business to cause it to be be- 
lieved, that I was become of no conse- 
quence. | 

Upon the appearance, however, of No- 
18, away went all the Chutchutments, and 
all the pretendings of ignorance ; arid the 
corrupt part of the press, instead of its 
apparently sworn silence, treated the pub- 
lic -with volleys of lies and execrations 
against me that never bad a parallel in 
the world. It seemed as if the curses of 
these hirelings had, for years past, been 
kept without sound, like those of Manpbe- 
VILLE'S Sailors, which having been uttered 
during a terrible hard frost, filled the air 
with their crackings when the thaw came. 
No. 18 seemed to have a similar effect 
upon the long suppressed falsehoods and 
execrations of Walter, Stewart, Perry, 
and others in London ;-and the. very air 
was filled wiih the sound of their abomi- 
nable abuse. To all this abuse | opposed 
nothing but the consciousness of my in- 
tegrity. Atlast, however, at the end of 
two months, | gave, in No. 1 of Volume 32, 
entitled “a New-Year’s Gift to George 
Rose,” an answer to every calumny that 
carried any thing of weight in it; and, 
here it was that [experienced the good 
effects of long endurance of calwmny ; 


= 
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for the indignation of-the peopie against 
my base and malignant calumniators, and 
their applause of my own conduct and 
character, were boundless, and these 
were expressed in a way that I never can 
remember without the deepest sense of 
gratitude. ) 

Soon after the publication of No. 18; 
the first meeting in Spaftelds took place, 
of which I shall speak more fully, when 
I come to treat of the ** Plots” that formed 
the subject of the contents of the Green 
Bag. Inthe mean while the Cheap Re- 
gister went on, and the Government went 
on with its efforts tochéck it. At first the 
opinion appears to have been, that 1 was to 
be beaten by the press supported by the go- 
vernment. A set attack upon me in the 
Tres newspaper was distributed at the 
price of a halj-penny, though the paper 
must have cost a penny. Great numbers 
of this paper, reprinted by Crowes, | 
printer of the Tax-papers, and, of course, 
in the employ of the government, were car- 
ried, in the night, to the office of the 
Courter, where a great number of Pra- 
CARDERS Were assembled, who, at two. 
o'clock in the morning, were sent out to 
stick them up, for the doing of which 
they were to be paid fifteen guineas. "Two: 
of these men, having been taken up by 
the Watcn, were taken to the Captain 
of the Watch, and were by him released 
upon their informing him that they were 
doing ‘a government job.” All this I 
had it in my power to prove before a 
court of Justice, and, I trust, that the op- 
portunity of doing this will yet be afford- 
ed me. : 

About this time, which was early in 
December, Mr. Becxet, the Under Secre- 
tary of State to Lord Sidmouth, said, in 
answer toa proposition for silencing me in 
some very atrocious manner, “no: he 
must be written down.” | Accordingly, 
up sprang all the little pamphlets at Nor- 
wich, at Romsey, at Oxford, and at many 
other places, while, in London, there 
were several, one of which could not 
cost less than two thousand guineas in ad- 
vertising in large and expensive placards, 
which were pulled down, or effaced, the 
hour they were put up, and which were 
replaced the next hour, as one wave, sug 
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ceeds another in the sea. At last, after 
all the other efforts of this kind, came 
.“* Anti-Cossert,”’ published at the same 
identical office which George Rose origin- 
ally set up with the public money, and 
one half of which, as intended partner 
of Joun Heriot, was offered to me on 
nty return to England from America, and. 
which I refysed, as stated in the ‘* New- 
Year’s Gift to George Rose.” This 
‘* Anti Copset”’ was written ‘“‘ by a So- 
ciety. of Gentlemen,’ amongst whom, | 
was told, was Canninc, Wa. Girvorp, 
and Sourney. The expenses attending 
it could not fall short of twenty thousand 
pounds before I left England. Not con- 
tent with advertisements in three hundred 
newspapers ; not content with endless 
means of placards; the managers of this 
concern actually sent out two hundred 
thousand circular letters, addressed to per- 
sons by name, urging them to circulate 
this work amongst all their tradesmen, 
farmers, work people. and to give it their 
strong recommendation; and this they 
were told was absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent a bloody revolution ! 

These efforts of the suborned press 
were, however, all in vain. They did 
produce effect; but, it was this: amongst 
candid people, even though opposed to 
me as to political views, they produced 
shame at the unwarrantable means that 
my enemies resorted to, and they awaken- 
ed in the minds of many such persons 
the first dawnings of a suspicion that lL 
was, alter all, in the right. Amongst the 
mass of the people these publications 
produced indignation to see so foully 
treated a man, from whose writings they 
had derived so much inlormation, and 
whose own conduct had been so open and 
so fair, who bad never disguised any 
point of force in the arguments.of his ad- 
versaries, and who had always been the 
first te acknowledge the errors into which 
he himself had, at any time, fallen. A- 
mongst all classes, not excepting the tax- 
eaters themselves, these atrocious publi- 
cations, thrust upon the public with so 
much earnestness, excited a high opinion 
of the powers of my peh, and a conse- 
quent desire to see, at any rate, some of 
its dreaded productions. 
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By the beginning of January, or there- 
abouts, the government had discovered, 
that it was quite useless to carry on any 
longer this contest with the pen. But, 
though open force appears now to have 
been resolved on, it was very hard to 
make out any pretext for employing such 
force. ‘The machinations for the obtain- 
ing this pretext I shall speak of by and 
bye, it being first necessary to speak of 
the line which the Reformers pursued. And 
here [I shall first answer those, who 
thought, that we went too far at once. 
The fact is, that the Boroughmongers 
must, they well knew, refuse all, or yield 
all. A Reform, to be effectual as to any 
rational purpose,: must take from them 
the whole of the power that they had 
usurped. ‘They must cease to have the 
power of filling the seats in the Common’s 
House, or they must stz// have that power. 
It was nonsense, therefore, to think of 
any compromise. Such a scheme could 
only amuse the people, and open the 
way for new delusions. The Borough- 
mongers would yield nothing; or they 
would yield all; because, they very 
well knew, that if they yielded any part 
of their unjust power, they must, and 
that, too, at no distant day, yield all the 
rest of tt; and, the only QUESTION, 
with regard to their disposition, was, whe- 
ther they would be disposed to yield now, 
in order to prevent their being compelled 
to yield at some future day ; or whether 
they would. positively refuse now, and 
rely upon force, both tor the present and 
ihe future? As to my own opinion upon 
this question, | expected them to adopt the 
latter course ; I expected that they would 
do what they have done; but, as I shall 
show by and bye, it was just and right 
for me to act as I did, notwithstanding 
this opinion, which I never scrupled to 
communicate to any body. 

As to those, who proposed Triennial 
Parliaments, and who wanted to stop at 
the mere enlargement of some of the Bo- 
roughs ; they were either excessively 
foolish, or very insincere. Such a change 
would have done no good, if it could have 
been effected ; and, that man must have 
been wholly ignorant of the state” of the 
public mind, who did not know that the 
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mass of the people, all the whole mass of 
Petitioners, all the whole mass of those 
who were in downright earnest for Re- 
form, wotld have treated with scorn, 
would have considered as the grossest of 
insults, any proposition of this sort. 

There were points of difference amongst 
the Reformers themselves, at first, of 
greater nicety. The question of ballot 
or no ballot, and the question of House- 
holders only, or all men twenty-one years 
of age. ‘The ballot was a matter of little 
consequence. But, the latter was of 
great consequence in the principle, though 
it would have been of no effect at all, if 
we had come to the practice. When the 
Deputies met in London, I myself pro- 
posed the restriction to House-holders, 
and Major Cartwaricut did not object; 
but, as he knows well, it was done merely 
because it was hoped that Str Francis 
Burvetr would bring ina Bill fora Re- 
form, and because I knew, that he would 
not consent to what is called Universal 
Suffrage. However, finding that the De- 
puties from the country were not only 
decidedly for universal suffrage, but that 
they were prepared with good and sound 
arguments in favour of it, we gave way, 
as it became us to do. 

Thus, then, all the people, nine-tenths 
of the active men in the nation, were 
unanimous for a Reform of the Parliament 
upon the fixed principles, * That no 
* man ought to be taxed without his own 
** consent ; and that Parliaments ought to 
** be annually chosen.’ The arguments 
in favour of the restriction to House- 
holders melted into air before the fact, 
that every journeyman and labourer paid 
ten pounds a year in taxes out of every 
eighteen pounds that he earned and ex- 
pended. In the presence of a fact like 
this, all the talk about House-helders 
shrunk into fanciful niceties, which were 
instantly rejected by common sense.— 
And, besides, we had the letter and the 
bill of the late Duxe or Ricnmonp, the 
latter recognizing our principles, and the 
former most clearly proving them*to be 
bottomed upon reason as wellas upon the 
Constitution and laws of England. ‘'T'o 
stop at House-holders nobody could find 
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arguments to support, other than such as 
rested upon the wmpracticability of taking 
an election by Universal Suffrage ; and, 
this impracticability was soon found not 
to exist. 

Those who would confine the votes to 
visible property of any sort, or in any de- 
gree; those who would confine it to 
House-holders ; neither have any princt- 
ple or any law for their guide. We have 
both; and to that has been owing the hu- 
miliation of the Boroughmongers ; for, 
humbled they are in exact proportion to 
the outrages they have been compelled 
to commit in order to avoid yielding to 
the force of reason and of justice. 

As to the carrying of our point; as to 
the policy of our proceedings ; is there a 
man on earth, whose imagination: however 
whimsical, can invent a reason for bis be- 
lieving, or affecting to believe, that the 
Boroughmongers would not as soon yield 
their power of seat-filling to all the men 
of twenty-one years of age as to ail the 
House-holders ? It is so absurd, so shock- 
ingly absurd, to believe any such thing, 
that no man in his sober senses can be- 
lieve it; and for any man to affect to be- 
lieve that the people have gone too far in 
praying for Universal Suffrage, while he 
himself professes a wish to go as far as 
House-holders, cannot possibly be ascribed 
to any thing but mere whim, or, to adesire 
to draw himself away from the cause alto- 
gether; especially when he sees not one 
single felitioner of the same opinion with 
himself! It would be a curious’ thing 
indeed for a man toask fora Reform, be- 
cause two miNions of men have petitioned 
for it, and, in his plan of Reform to shut 
out the main principle of the Petitioners, 
and to exclude one half of themselves 
from any benefit to be derived from their 
own prayer! Solomon says that there 
is nothing new under the Sun; but, this 
would be something new at any rate ; and, 
it would come, too, directly in the teeth 
of the great principle of the law: ‘* That 
‘** no man shall be taxed without his own 
** consent.” 

The line of conduct, therefore, which 
the Reformers pursued, was wise as well 
as just, They had law and. reason on 
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their side all the way through, and hence 
they were unanswerable; and, besides, 
as far as I, or any other, who ‘might be 
called a leader in the cause, had any 
thing to do, the people would have it sc ! 
They bad taken the thing into their own 
hands. ‘They no longer looked up to 
Palace Yard, nor to the Guildhall of Lon- 
don. ‘They had met all over the king- 
dom ; and, they had shown, that they 
wanted no leade:s. In their Resolutions, 
their Petitions, their Speeches, they had 
shown that talent was no longer confined 
to those who are educated by Monks at 
the Universities. Some of the documents 
drawn up, and some of the speeches de- 
livered, in Scotland, in Lancashire, in 
Nottinghamshire, and many other places, 
would, if they dared accept of the chal 
lenge and lay their documents and speech- 
es by the side of them, put the gentlemen 
of St. Stephen’s to shame, if their forti- 
tude were not too powerful to suffer them 
to experience any such feeling. At no 
former period could the People be said to 
ask fora Reform. How many times has 
Sir Francis Burpett, in his speeches, 
complained of the silence of the People of 
the country! How many times has he 
said, that he saw no hope, .’til the coun- 
try bestirred itself? At last it did bestir 
itself in good earnest. But it was Uni 
versal Suffrage for which it stirred, as, 
indeed, it must be; for, who could: ex 
pect more than half the tax-payers to be- 
stir themselves in arer still to be excluded 
from the right of voting ? 

The People understood very clearly, 
long before the period to which | am al- 
luding, what share of the taxes they paid ; 
every journeyman and labourer clearly | 
understood, that out of 2us. for salt, he 
paid 16s. or 18s. in tax, including the 
additional charge arising out of the tax. 
He understood, that bis beer was three- 
fourths tax. He understood, that his can- 
dles and soap, his tobacco, shoes, sugar. 
tea, spirits, and almost every thing else 
that he bought and used, paid enormous 
taxes. He understood, that out of every 
eigoteen pounds of his earnings he paid 
ten pounds in taxes. And, what an ex- 
cellent Reform must that appear to him, 





which was founded upon the principle, 
‘that no man ought to be taxed without 
‘‘ his own consent,” and which, at the 
same time, exreiuded him from voting, un- 
less, in addition to his being taxed, he 
possessed the qualification given him by 
a wile and by renting a house ? 

‘to make the right of voting depend on 
the possession of property of any sort, 
would not, in some cases, be so good as 
the present system, which in some cities 
and towns extends the right to free men of 
certain trades. But, to extend the right 
to mere House holders, and to stop there, 
would, ¢n principle, be even more capri- 
cious and partial than the present system, 
though, | am aware, that it would have 
answered the purpose, in practice, if it 
could be obtained. But, while it was full 
as objectionable to the Boroughmongers 
as the Universal Suffrage, it did not please 
the Petitioners, and Cannine very quick- 
ly availed himself of this circumstance, 
when Sir Francis Burnett talked of bis 
House-holder plan. He said, ‘* this is 
“ full as bad as any other plan; but, at 
‘‘ any rate, it is a plan that nobody fe- 
* titions for. The noble Lord’s plan, 
*‘(Lord Cochrane’s, who said he agreed 
‘‘ with the petitioners.) is really fetition- 
“ed for. It is ruin, it is confiscation, 
*¢ it is revolution, it is devastation and car- 
‘* nage: IT am aware of all that; but, at 
‘** any rate, it does come supported by 
‘* the prayers of numerous petitioners ; 
‘* while all the other plans have not one 
i single petitioner in support of either of 
“them.” This was very flippant and 
very impudent, but the argument against | 

the divers plans, other than that of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, was perfectly far. 

‘he question, when it came to this 
stage, was not what one man, or twenty 
or thirty men, might think best; but 
what the People thought best, and what 
they were ready to support with all their 
might. - It was for no man to be judge for 
a whole people. _No man was bound to 
act contrary, to his own opinion; yet it 
may be wise, and just, and public spirit 
ed sometimes to do so; but, no man ought, 
by the opposing of his own opinion to 
that.of a whole people, to endanger the 
success of their virtuous cause ; especial- 
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ly when it must be obvious to him, that 
the following of his own opinion, could, 
in no sense or degree whatsoever, lessen 
the opposition which would be made to 
what he would have to propose. 

{ was, as I said before, ot opinion, that 
the Boroughmongers would yield nothing 
at this time; but, because this was my 
opinion, I was oot, for that reason, to de- 
sist. ‘The thing was just and right. It 
was always justifiable'to endeavour to ob- 
tain the Reform; and, if I could have 
been quite sure, that we should fail now, 
it was justifiable to pursue the path that 
I pursued ; because, after we were fairly 
on foot, to have retreated without coming 
to the onset would have done much more 
mischief-to the cause, than a mere sus- 

ension of its complete triumph can pos 
sibly have done. With several gentlemen 
J] reasoned upon the subject, thus: ** We 
‘* can do no harm, except to a dozen or 
‘©two of persons, amongst whom I shall 
‘‘ certainly be one. I am aware, that the 
* Boroughmongers, though we shall drive 
‘‘ them to the wall in argument, will now 
‘be too strong for us, if they resort to 
«force. But then, what follows? Why, 
“their system will stand before the 
‘‘ people in its true and undisguised forin 
“ and character ; and that will be accom 
“ plishing more than one half our work. 
‘© { know very well what Gagging Bills 
‘‘ are; and | know how they were smooth. 
‘* ed over during the war, when so many 
‘‘means of false alarms existed. But. I 
also know, that if resorted to now, the 
‘“« thing will admit of no smoothing over; 
‘it will admit of no disguise; no pal- 
‘* liation ; and the people will see clearly, 
‘* that they can never be safe again as long 
‘‘ as seats are bought and sold. We shall 
** succeed now, or we shall not.. If we 
‘* succeed, ‘the nation and all its ancient 
** laws and establishments are safe. If 
“‘ we fail, there must be a system intro- 
‘* duced equal to a great Revolution ; and, 
“then it is impossible that final success 
‘‘can be at any great distance. The 
“ length of time, however, that this new 
** order of things may last is of little con- 
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‘¢ should be removed, than that the sha- - 
‘¢ dow should remain alter. the reality is. 
“gone. It is,” I used to say, ‘ the hy- 
‘¢ pocricy of the thing that I most dislike, 
‘*‘and the effects of which have been the 
‘most fatal to the country. The talk | 
‘about liberty, about fersonal safety, - 
‘about free press, about the right of peti- 
‘* tion, and the vague idea that the people 
‘** have that all these exist: these are the 
‘things which have done the mischief. 
** [t was the fair face and smooth tongue of . 
** Celia, and not the seeing of her paints 
‘* and ointments, that kept her swain in 
‘** bondage. We shall at any rate, com- 
‘* pel the Boroughmongers to throw off 
‘* the mask; and, when that is done, let 
‘* them live and carry on their system as 
‘** comfortably as they can.” 
_ This was the reasoning upon which I pro- 
ceeded, and I could call twenty persons 
to bear testimony to my having used it. 
And, there the Boroughmongers are with 
all their acts of Parliament about them ! 
They wallow in wealth; they possess 
boundless power ; but, is there upon the 
whole earth, a man who envies them? 
Dungeons and gibbets are their security. 
The dread of death, or of punishment 
equal to death, levelled against a whole 
people, they have thought necessary to 
their preservation. What a fact this is to 
proclaim to the world! They have pro- 
claimed, that it is dangerous to them, thut 
the people should read! They have re- 
sorted to means to prevent the people 
from hearing what they are doing; aye, 
to means such as the most guilty and ti- 
mid of individuale would scorn to employ, 
I should now proceed to refer to the 
circumstances which occurred at the open- 
ing ef the Parliament, but, seeing some 
things in the London Papers which require 
immediate notice, I shall here conclude’ 
this Second Letter to you, with expressing 
my most sincere regard, and wiih begging 
you to remember me and my sons most 
affectionately to all the persons of your 


families. Pray, Mr. Hinxman, remember 


us to your neighbours about Chilling and 
at Posbrooke, and to our good and kind 


‘* sequence, it being, in my opinion, far \neighbours at Botley, when you see them, 
‘‘ preferable, that the shadow of freedom lif you should happen to meet “ T'he Bot- 
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ley Parson,”’ emphatically so called, pray 
tell him, that I advise him not to emigrate 
hither by any means; for that here the 
farmers do not pay eight shillings sterling 
an acre for tythes; that a man may havi 
a garden and orchard a thousand times as 
large as mine at Botley, and gather all 
the fruit himself, without sending to any 
Parson to come and take his tenth apple 
pear, &c.; and that a man, when he has a 
hen’s nest, or a farrow of pigs, is not 
afraid of a Parson coming to pry into his 
hen-house, or his pig-stye. Tell him 
from me, if you please, that the Parsons 
here do not profess to be spies of the go 
vernment ; and, that a son never gets a 
a goud fat living in a church on the score 
of the father’s having served a Lord at an 
election. But, tell him, too, that the Par- 
sons here, never get horse-whipped with 
impunity to the whipper: nor do they 
truck their pork in the sea-ports, for old 
clothes, to vend to their own domestics at 
a profit. He once undertook to cure the 
Paupers of the Parish of the Itch for five 
pounds, another source of profit that would 
fail him here, seeing that, as we have no 
tythes, so we have no paupers. 


lam your faithful friend, 
WM. COBBETT. 


Post Script, June 14, 1817.—Mr. James 
Perry. I have said enough of my ca- 
lumniators, and the calumniators of my 
motives; but this mean and dastardly 
man must have one more blow, which 1 
bestow on him because he is the well- 
known organ of the Whigs, that faction 
which is really more Boroughmongering 
than the Pittites, and who have been more 
active in procuring the abolition of liberty 
in England.—This man, in a paper of late 
date, says, that I, at some distance back. 
was shaping my-course for America, 6e- 
cause my Register had fullen so low in 
England ; that, 
the Cheap Register, of which I sold con- 
siderable numbers (mind the curious 
phrase!), | changed my mind, and intend- 
ed to remain at bome; but that the Gagging 
Bills having greatly reduced my sale, I 
again fesolved to set off to America.— 


5 
Now, the object of all this is to inculcate 
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the notion, that ! have all along been actu- 
ated purely by motives of a mercenury 
However, supposing, for a mo- 
ment, this to be true, this man in his 
eagerness to calumniate, iorgets. that tn 
saying (whici is false) that the Gagging 
Bills had reduced my sele, he ciearly ac- 
knowledges that, if | did lose readers, it 
was valy in consequerce of those acts of- 
iorce, Which no maa could resist, and 
which woolly put an end to public liberty. 
rle forgets, too, that he himself had. on 
the 18th of April, distinctly said, that the 
Circular of Lord didmouth was «trected 
against ny Cheap Register. And he tor- 
got, while he was giving such a detail of 
my Teasons, and of those operations of 
my mind which had finaliy taken me to 
North America; be forgot, while he was 
at this work, that be himself had told his 
readers, about 12 days before, that I was 
gone to South America ‘Mhis man, in 
speaking of the Circular of Lord Siv- 
MOUTH, and in ascribing it to a desire to 
suppress my Cheap Register, adds: ‘+ In 
* those publications WE were not always 
‘* gently treated ; but, WE should be base 
‘ ndeed, if we could see without ewotion 
“ encroachments on the Constiiution, by 
‘the suppression of writings, even if 
‘* those writings should be directed against 
* OURSELVES.”—Yes, Mr. Perry, 
you would be base indeed, if you could 
see this without emotion ; but, let me tell 
you, Sir, that you would not, in this case, 
be guilty of baseness nearly so detestable 
as that of taking an advantage of bis 
compulsory flight “from. the gayyving bills, 
to utter the foulest of calumnies aginst 
the author of those writings. Lord Sin- 
mouTu’s Circular is force; it is, as you 
call it, an arbitrary suppression of my wri- 
tings ; but it is as much Jess foul than your 
proceeding, as a high way robber’s act is 
less joul than that of a‘wretch who endea- 
vours to destroy by poison the object of 
bis hatred. ‘he ground, too, of his Lord- 
ship's proceeding is less dishonourable to 
human nature. He manifestly proceeds 
upon the opinion, faise or true, that the 
suppression of my writings is necessary 
to the permanency of the system, in the 
carrying on of which he is a great agent; 
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while your motive is that of sheer envy, 
the basest of all the passions that ever 
cursed the human breast; a passion which 
sticks at nothing; which is ashamed of 
no means, however foul; and which, alone, 
could have led you to commit so base an 
act, and that, too, under a conviction, that 
you could do it with impunity, Suppose 
I were to say of a man, that he was, at 
once, the most extravagant and most sordid 
wretch alive; that he cribbed from every 
one ; took bribes for inserting or suppress- 
ing paragraphs, while he employed a half 
year’s plunder at a time in order to pur- 
chase the company of some men of title 
to eat his turtle and drink his Burgundy ; 
that he, while playing the patriot, had 
always his eye upon a place, which he 
seized hold of with eagerness equal to the 
malice engendered by its loss; that he was 
every morning preaching morality, while, 
like a stinking old lecher, as he was, 
every evening trading in the lowest of de- 
baucheries in the very streets; and that, 
to crown all, while he was smirking along 
the fashionable promenades with the airs 
and self-complacency of an Aponis, his 
squinting eyes and distorted visage render- 
ed him so dreadfully odious, that nothing 
short of a stock of vanity, such as human 
being never possessed before, could haye 
emboldened him to go out of his house 
even to take the air for the preservation of 
his life. If | were to say this of any 
man, would it not be called base, though 
warranted to the very letter by truth ? 
What, then, shall we cal! your calumnies 
on me, which are all bottomed with what 
you know to be false, and which surpass 
in malignity any thing here said of this 
imaginary despicable wretch ?— Adieu, 
Mr. Perry If you have not been “ gently 
treated” in my publications, it is because 
I'thought you, as f still think you, an en- 
emy, and one of the worst enemies, of 
the liberties of the country. Even in the 
very paragraph which I have last quoted 
from your paper, you serve the Borough- 
mongers as far as you are able. You call 
Lord Sipmouts’s Cirncutar “an en- 
croachment upon the Constitution !”* What 
Constitution. was there, pray, after the 
Secretaries had the absolute power of im- 
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prisonment in their hands$ after-it wae. 
made death to attempt to seduce a soldier 
from his duty ; after the magistrates could 
prevent, at their pleasure, meetings to 
Petition; after they had the licensing of 
all reading places; and, after it was made 
treason, permanent treason, to attempt to 
over-awe either house of Parliament ; 
which might mean the use of any strong. 
argument tending to produce Reform ? 
After all this had taken place, what Consti- - 
tution was there remaining? To what, then, 
are we to impute this remark of yours ? 
‘T’o driveling, or to hypocrisy ? Take your 
choice. ‘To convict you of a positive, 
distinct, and wilful falsehood may be use- 
less, as you stand convicted of so many 
before ; but, it may not be amiss to show 
you, that you are not safe from detection, 
notwithstanding my distance from you. 
You say, that my Register was at one 
time so low in sale as 750, and that it 
was precisely at this time that I sent out 
my nephew to try the American market. 
Now, I appeal to Mr. Crement, who 
lives within musket shot of you, and 
whose word is, at least, worth your oath, 
for the fact, that, at that very. time, the 
sale was more than 1,600, and*yjelded a 
profit of 1,500 pounds a year, or more. 
Thus I charge you in the face of our 
country with a wilful falsehood, invented 
by yourself, and published behind my 
back for the basest of purposes, namely, 
that of gratifying your personal malice,- 
when you thought you were safe from 
detection. After this, must not the man 
who affects to believe you, be a hypo- 
crite, and he, who really believes you, be 
a fool? You acknowledge, that I sold 
‘* considerable numbers of the Cheap Re- 
** gister,” I. did, indeed, more in the nine 
months, ending with the month of March, 
1817, than. you have sold of Moxrnine 
Curonicies during the twenty seven years 
that you have owned that paper. It was, 
upon my word, a very ‘* considerable 
mumber.”? And you as well as Lord Sid- 
mouth may be pleased to bear in mind, 
that, what has been read cannot be unread. 
Neither his mandate pur your malice can 
effect this purpose; and, unless you can 





effect this, you effect nothing in the end. 
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You and his Lordship may bear in mind, 
too, that there can be no relaxation of the 
present system, as long as J live, without 
again giving a free course to my publica 
tions ; ; to those very publications, which 
his Lordship so much dreads, and whence 
arises that envy which is ready to choak 
you in your own gall. But, the Cheap 
Register ‘ fell off in sale on the passing 
** of the Gagging Bills.” Well! and 
what then ? Why, it was a proof, that 
people were afraid, if they continued to 
sell it, not that they should be frosecuted 
according to law; but that they should be 
taken, at once, and crammed into a dun- 
geon, without the use of pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and without a right to see their wives 
and children. A very sufficient reason for 
‘‘ the fulling off,” as you call it, though 
you are the first person to inform me of 
it; and though I know, that, of the Num- 
ber, which was published phar the issu 
ing of Lord Sidmouth’s Circular, TWEN- 
TY THOUSAND copies were sold, in 
London only, in ONE DAY, a greater 
number than ever was sold in any one 
day before; and four times as many as 
were sold of Burke’s Pamphlet altogether, 
except what was bought by the Treasury 
to be dispersed. ‘So that, the “ falling 
off,’’ when it comes, willbe proved, atany 
rate, to have formed no partof my reasons 
for quitting England. You and the hirelings 
of the Boroughmongers havelaughed at the 
idea of continuing my weekly publication 
in England. i promised my readers that 
they should have a Number from me in 
three months from the date of my Leave- 
Taking Address. 1 have kept my word. 
I have sent them three Numbers, and ] 
shall send them one for every week, It 
the Boroughmongers suppress them, | 
cannot help that; but, even this they can 
not do completely without great trouble. 
They must have more Acts and more 
Mandates; and after all, I will elude 
their grasp ; and, I fairly ‘tell them now, 
as I told them before, that, as Jong as |] 
have life, they shall feel the effects of my 
pen, unless they yield their power of 
disposing of the seats in Parliament. Of 
this they may be assured, and, who but 
such men as you will not applaud the 
steps I have taken in order to set them 
at defiance ? 
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Mr. Curwen’s Poor-Law Prosect.— 
This gentleman’s project is, I see, in pre- 
visely that state that all his projects final-_ 
ly come to; to wit: in a state of smoke! 
He and his Committee may sit *ul 
Dooms’-day, but they will never do any 
thing that shall tend to diminish that load . 
of taxes, called Poor-rates, unless they 
make the Boroughmongers take off the 
other taxes to an enormous amount, and 
this the latter cannot do without over- 
setting the main prop of their power, the , 
Funding System. Mr. Curwen’s plan is 
a Saving Bunk plan, than which there. 
never was any thing more foolish in the 
world. The thing cfrries absurdity upon_ 
the very face of it, and upon every iden- 
tical feature of that face. 'T’o make pre- 
sent abundance provide for future want 
is reasonable enough, but it is what men 
do of themselves if ‘they are of a provident 
disposition, and, upon the supposed ex- 
istence of such a disposition, the. plan. 
proceeds and must proceed. But, to 
make present want provide against future 
misery, is a schemie that never before en- 
tered the minds of any men upon earth, 
Either the journey men and labourers have 
quite enough to eat, drink, and wear now, 
or, they have not enough. If the former, 
why suppose that they will not always 
have quite enough ; and why pester your- 
self, Mr. Curwen, to induce them to lay 
up money ? If the latter, if the great mass 
of Journeymen and Labourers have not 
now half enough to eat, drink, and wear, 
as is notoriously the case, what an absur- 
dity to suppose, that they will save, out. 
of their starvation, the means of prevent- 
ing their future demands upon the pa- 
rish!—A Mr. Owen, of Lenark, has, it 
seems, been before the Committee with bis 
schemes, which are nothing short of a spe- 
cies of Monkery. This gentleman is for es- 
tablishing innumerable **‘ Communities” of | 
paupers ! Each is to be resident in an en- 
closure, somewhat resembling a Barrack 
Establisbment, only more extensive. I 
‘do not clearly understand, whether the 
Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods are to form 
distinct bodies, like the Nuns and F riars, 
or whether they are to mix together pro- 
miscuously; but, I perceive, that they 





are all to be under a very regular disci- 
pline ; and that wonderful peace, happi- 
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ness, and national benefit, are to be the 
result! How the little matters of black 
eyes, bloody noses, and pulling of caps, 
are to be settled, I do not exactly see; 
-nor is it explicitly stated, whether the 
Novices, when once they become Con- 
firmed, are to regard their character of 
pauper as indelible, though this is a 
point of great importance. Mr. Owen’s 
scheine has, at any rate, the recommen- 
dation of perfect novelty ; for of such a 
thing as a Community of paupers, I be- 
lieve no human being ever before heard. 
Mr. Owen has provided an hospital and 
a chapel for each of his Communities ; I 
wonder that he, who appears to have fore- 
seen every other want, should have for- 
gotten a mad-house.—The formation of 
so many convents for paupers, witb all 
their kitchens and ‘* dormitories,’ and 
other innumerable buildings, and with all 
the seeds, cattle, implements, household 
goods, &c. would require a sum of money, 
the amount of which would have stagger 

ed'a man whose mind had been fashion- 
ed in any common mould. But, this is 
nothing with Mr. Owen, who says, it may 
he borrowed of individuals. or of the Sink- 
ing Fund! Adieu, Mr. Owen of Le- 
NARK. Mr. Curwen’s ideas are of a 
more sublime cast. He hears the people 
cry for food, and, in turning about him 
forthe means of satisfying their hunger. 
he fixes his eyes, at once, upon the SEA! 
‘* Thus,” exclaims he, in an eloquent rap- 
ture, “ might etghteen millions of acres 
‘“* of sea, without any cultivation, be call 

‘“ ed upon to yield an abundance of the 
** finest fish in Europe, for our general 
‘* sustenance, our natural food as tsland- 
** ers !”’—In the Thanksgiving which was 
instituted for the escape of the Prince 
Regent, last winter, there was a suppli- 
cation to God to ** still the madness” of 
the Parliamentary Reformers, the readers 
of my 'Two-penny Register. It had been 
most creditable to have relied upon this 








supplication, unaided by Gagging Bills. 


But, is there not more need of some ‘such’ 


supplication to produce sfillness in these 
mad projectors? “ Our natural food as 
*€ tslanders !’? What, then, the ** Roast 
** Beef of Old England” no longer apper- 
tains to us; and we are transformed into 
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Seals. Fish is, at last, our natural food ;° 
and we have an immense domain, which 
yields it without cultivation. If it were 
not a shame to waste one’s time in expo- 
sing the thoughtlessness, the childishness, 
of such notions as these, we might ask 
Mr. Cuawen, whether he thinks, that he 
is the first discoverer of this immense 
tract of sea; whether he thinks, that, if 
fish could be obtained. advqntageously as 
a general food, it would not have been so 
obtained long ago; whether he has for- 
gotten the memorable projects for feeding 
the nation upon Scotch Herrings and Cor- 
nish Pilchards, and whether the present 
chancellor of the Exchequer (who com-— 
menced his career as a placeman, in the 
capacity of a Commissioner of Scotch Her- 
rings,) never told him, that the Herrings 
were never eaten, and that the Pilchards 
were used to manure the land, after the 
nation had been heavily taxed in order 
to pay a bounty for catcling them; whe- 
ther he does not know,,that the fishing 
trade is now so poor a thing, as to be 
supported by a bounty, paid out of the 
taxes, and amounting to more than @ hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year. We might 
ask him all these things, and we might 
ask him besides, how it happens, that the 
cause of the national distress has beén so 
very completely and so very suddenly 
changed ? Last year, the misery was ascri- 
bed to the ** surplus produce :? this year 
toa ‘* surplus population. Last year food 
was too plenty: this year food is too scarce. 
Last year the profound as well as humane | 
CasTLeReaGH congratulated that body of 
which he is a most worthy member, that 
wheat was rising in price, and he asked, | 
in a triumplrant tone, where would be the 
distress if wheat rose to 80 shillings a 
quarter? this year this profound States- 
man assists in putting into the mouth of 
the Prince, the expression of a hope that 
the price of food will soon fall, and makes 
him ascribe the distress to the high price, - 
and not to the low price, asin the case of 
‘the last year. Last year the distress and 


the sufferings of the poor, the desertion of 
their parishes by the farmers, the bands 
of poor prowling about the country, the 





want of employment for them, and the: 
monstrous augmentation of the Poor-rates : 
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were ascribed by the Honourable House, 
wrthout a dissenting voice, to the low price 
of farm produce ; and this year, when all 
these symptoms of wretchedness have in- 
creased ina three-fold degree, that same 
Honourable House, with a similar unani- 
mity, and with equal profundity, ascribe: 
the increase of these evils to the high price 
of farm produce. The year before last, 

in 'the face of the Petitions of the Peo- 
ple, and with troops actually drawn up 
round the House, a Bill was passed to 
keep up the price of corn. Last year the 
distresses of the country were ascribed to 
the not having passed that Bill sooner : 

this year those same distresses, together 
with their prodigious increase, are ascri- 
bed to the high price of corn.—After this, 
would it be presumption in the most il- 
literate and most feeble-minded man alive 
to express his dissent from the opinions 
of any of those persons, or from the 
unanimous opinion of the whole put to- 
gether? The truth of the matter is this: 
The whole pation knows now the real 
cause of the misery. The mass of the 
‘people cannot be any longer deceived, 

The most ignorant amongst the politicians 


are those. who have wilfully and obstinate- 
ly shut their eyes. There are nany men, 
in both houses of Parliament, who know 
that mine is the true doctrine, but who 
have not the courage to be candid. I have 
discussed all the points so often; I have 
so frequently varied the views of the se- 


veral questions; I have so carefully col- 
fected: in my progress, every detached 
ramification of the several subjects; I 
have unravelled with such painful perse- 
verance all the intricacies of these most 
intricate matters of inquiry ; I have, at 
last, made the matter soclear to every 
unbiased mind, that the whole nation, not 
only well understands what are the cau- 
ses of its distress, but what are the reme- 
dies, and the only efficacious remedies to 
be applied. ‘This fact is known to those 
two Hiouses; many a man in each of 
which would be proud if be could bring 
forward as his ewn, doctrines which I have 
rendered familiar to the People, and 
which the people will always recognise 
as mine, and which, | really believe, 
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were it not for that false pride, and. that 
envy, which have, in so many cases, been 
fatal to nations, as well as to individuals. 
‘¢ What!’ say they, “ shall we adopt the 
‘‘ doctrines ; shall we be tools in the 
“hands of a man, whose first empleyment 
‘*¢ was driving rooks from the fields, who 
“ has been a private soldier, and whom our 
‘*hirelings now call a corporal? Shall 
“ all the Lords and Baronets, all this, pride 
*‘of birth and wealth stoop so low? 
‘* What! all the learning of the Univer- 
*¢ sities ; all the profound philosophy of the 
“ Scotch Reviewers ; all the great Doctors 
‘of Laws ; all buckle down to an earth- 
“worm like this!” ‘It is very true, that 
they have buckled down to the Roses, the 
Cannings, tbe Huskissons, and scores of 
others ; but then, these had not the pre- 
sumption to stand upon their legs, nor 
scarcely to kneel upon their knees, with- 
out the aid and permission of some patron 
Boroughmonger. { have had the presump- 
tion to stand upon my own legs ; and, I 
now defy them to adopt any measures to 
rescue the country from any portion of its 
difficulties, without following that advice 
which [ have so often pressed upon them, 
and which I will always claim as my own, 
disguise the matter how they will. But, 
indeed, they cannot disguise the matter. 
lt wili be too plain, and the measures will 
| be su strikingly, so palpably my own, that 
all the world will exclaim: ‘“ Here they 
‘are, come to Cobbett at last !""—Itis to 
this stupid pride, this hateful envy, I ve- 
lily believe, that the nation owes a large 
part of the silly and impotent measures 
and projects that have been resorted to. 
There is nothing savouring of egotism in 
my saying this. ‘That man cannot be 
guilty of egotism, to check the progress 
of whose writings a total revolutiom has 
been made in the laws of a great kingdom. 
Such a man necessarily becomes a great 
subject of discussion and of record ; all his 
actions, his manners, the habits of his life, 
pand almost the size of his body and the 
colour of his hair, become, with the peo- 
rple of that kingdom, objects of some in- 
terest. Reok-Boy and Common Soldier 
as long.as you please, my Lords and_Gen- 
tlemen, but; you must confess, that it is 





would long sinca have been acted upon, 


fear of my lawful influence, which has 
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made you set aside the whole Constitution 
ef the kingdom; and, think now, would 
it have been more humiliating to your 
pride, if you had (years ago even) adopt. 
ed my doctrines, and prevented the ex- 
istence of the grounds of that fear which 
has, at last, driven you to such acts of 
desperation? Would you have more: rea- 
son to be ashamed of having adopted sa- 
lutary measures, though ali the world 
might have calied them mine, than you 
have to be of those measures which have 
driven me from my country 2? Whatever 
way you may answer these questions, in 
this dilemma you must still remain: ei 

ther you must keep my country in its pre: 

sent state. or | must be placed in that 
situation, from which to exclude me has 
been one of the great objects of your 
efforts, and of the efforts of your hireling 
press —To return, now, fora little, to Mr. 
Curwen’s project; he does not see, or 
he affects not to see, any thing at all of 
the cause of the evil, of which he com- 
plains, and to remove which he is, I dare 
say, very anxious, seeing that he pays, 
perhaps, a thousand pounds a year in 
Poor-Rates. ‘I'he Poor-Laws have exist- 
ed three hundred years, or thereabouts. 
They were never regarded as an evil *til 
after the first American War, by which 
the nation was plunged deep into Debis 
and Taxes. In the reign of Charles the Se 

cond, they amounted to only 250,000 
pounds a year. Before the’ late - wars 
against France, they amounted to 2,200, 
000 pounds a year. At the end of the 
first war against France they amounted 
to 5,300,000 pounds a year. Last year, 
or, rather, the year before, they amount- 
ed to 8,000,000 pounds a:year; and 
now they may probably amount. to 
12,000,000 of pounds ayear. But, in 
deed, there is now no tule ‘to go: by. 
Subscriptions, gifts, grants of money, ap- 
plications of other funds :~ all these have 
now. been added, and still starvation raves 
throughout the land. And, how should 
it be otherwise, when those who labour, 
and who never can have any savings 
worth speaking of, are obliged to surren- 
der in taxes more than half of what they 
earn. ILhave often proved this fact. In- 
deed, if you look at the taxes on deer, 
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‘soap, candles, tobacco, tea, salt, leather, 


&c. ; if you look at the amount of these 
taxes, you will see bow large a portion of 
the whole of the revenue comes out of 
the earnings of the Labouring People. 
There are men to say: ‘‘ob, no! this is 
all a mistake!” A mistake is it? And 
how so? If Jonny Jont pays four shil- 
lings for Barley, and four shillings for Tax 
on a bushel of malt; and twopence for 
Beer, and fourpence for malt tax, beer 
tax, and license tax on a pot of beer; if 
he pays for these two articles 4s. 2d. and 
4s. 4d. for tax, ishe not just 4s. 4d. the 
fpoorer for the taxes on these articles ? 
‘¢ Oh, no! It is his master, farmer Bercn, 
‘‘ who pays Jehn’s taxes, because John 
‘« gets his money from farmer Beucu.” 
‘* Indeed ? why, then, it is farmer Bei.cr 
‘‘ who pays Squire LicksPiTTLEes’ taxes 
‘* too; for the ’squire, who is Belch’s 
‘* landlord, gets his money from Belch as 
‘* well as John does.” ‘* Aye, but then 
** the ’squire gives Belch something for 
‘* his money : he gives him the use of his 
‘‘ land.” And, does not John give Belch 
something too for his money ? Does not 
John give him the use of his limbs and his 
head ? And, are not these something ; and 
are not these John’s own private property 
as much, fe all intents and purposes, as 
Lickspittle’s land and money is his own 
private property ? This is enough toshow 
the fallacy of all such reasoning; and | 
defy Mr Matruvus, with all his scholars, 
to remove the conviction which at once 
flashes upon the mind out of this short 
exposition. “Let us hear no more, : then, 
of the insolent pretensions of what is call- 
ed property. A manhas a property in his 
writings ; he has a property in his inven- 
tions ; and what are these but his labour ? 
for, be has not only a property in what he 
has published or made, but also in what he 
?s going to publish or to make And, 'fu.r, 
in his famous book gn agriculture, very 
justly observes, if a man has not a proper- 
ty in his labour, he must be a real slave, 
and his body cannot be said to be bis 
ewn., Whatever taxes, therefore, are 
paid upon the-things, consumed by the La- 
bouring clusses, is so much taken out of 
their earnings and carried away for the 
use Of others ; and, in-proportion as these 
taxes are great or small in amount, must 
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be the state of the. Labouring Classes of 
the people. If the government would 
but try the experiment in your two pa- 
rishes, and send you tenor fifteen pounds 
a man to give back to your labourers at 
the end of each year, you would soon 
- $eé Hampiepon and Tircurrevp with- 
out a single pauper. A much better way 
would be not to collect the taxes. in so 
great an amount by seven etghths, or! 
thereabouts ; and then your men would 
not have to help to pay nearly four mil 

lions sterling u year to the tax-gatherers 
for their trouble in collecting taxes, and 
which sum exceeds the amount of the 
whole of the gross revenue of the country, 
only a hundred years ago! These are 
the causes of the increase of the paupers 
and the Poor-Rates; and, with these 
causes of the evil before his eyes, Mr. 
Cunwen’s remedy is, making the Poor, 
that is to say, all the Labouring people, 
put into a Saving Fund a portion of what 
the Taxgatherer leaves them to exist 
upon. But; and here we come round to 
the old point of the circle; if he proposes 
to take off taxes, he must show how the 
Fund-holders are to be paid and how the 
arny is to-be maintained; and. as he- 
dares not face this grand question, he re- 
sorts to his projects, and finds out that 
we have a “‘ surplus fopulation’’ at the 
very moment that the parliament is tar- 
ing Bachelors because they are not marri- 
ed, and while Mr. Marruus is roaring 
from his niche, that the salvation of the 
country depends upon checking the dispo 

sition to early marriages ! ‘* Well,” says 
JonaTuan, * these aie wonderful men in 
“the Old Countries: what can be the 
‘* matter of them? [I will tell you, Jona- 
THAN, what is the matter of them. ‘They 














are stuck fast in the: mud. There is bat 
one way to get out; and to take that 
course they are afraid. ‘That is the 
matter of them; and there let them stick. 
Kerort or THE Finance ComMITTEE 
ON THE ABOLITION OF Sinecures. This 
curious decument I will: notice in my 
next Pest Script, and, if I do not strip it — 
naked, there never was a Local Militia 
man stripped naked in the Isle of Ely. 
Ah! they thought the Cat was gone for 
ever when they put out this Keport! 
They were deceived. 1 stood at the 
hole looking for it, and it shall bave that 
degree of attention, to which it is so well 
entitled. But, inthe mean while if any 
thing good were to come out of this hie- 
port, to whom will that good be aseribed ? 
Not to the Ministers; for why did they 
delay it so long? Not to the Whigs; for 
they never once moved upon the subject. 
Not to the Parliament; for they bave 
never done any thing, when they always 
had it in their power. ‘To the People 
themselves, then, the thing will be due ; 
that is tosay the Petitioners for Reform ; 
for no other man, or body of men, ever 
urged this demand home before. I shall 
show what has. been done, and whet te 
really intended at bottom; but if any 
good could arise from this Report (which 
{ deny however) the People would have 
themselves to thank. for it, and nohody 
else. Yet, there will be enough selfish 
men, who skulked from the Petitions, who 
will applaud this step. They are stupid 
enough to think, and base enough to hone, 
that we shall get the burdens removed 
irom them, without obtaining our own just 
rights, Cunning as this class of men are, 
they are not cunning enough to see far 
into the Chapter of Events. W. C. 
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Errors i NO. 5. a 


In page 130, line 2, for “holdforth,” read exhibit, In page 138, line 6, for 


“* manners, 


” read measures, In page 141, line 2, for ‘‘ those things,” read these 


things.. In page 143, line 8, for ‘* have,” read leave. In page 150, line 27, for 
** eovered,”’ read crowned. In page 151, line 16, for ** persons,” read powers, 
In page 160, line 9, for “ pitiful,” read spiteful, 








